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The Metaphysics of Nature. By Carveth Read. 2nd edition. London, 

Adam and Charles Black, 1908. — pp. xiii, 372. 

This is a reprint of the original edition, published three years earlier, 
without change save for the addition of a preface and several appendices. 
In the appendices, which deal with "Truth," "Consciousness," "Being," 
and "The Soul and Freedom," the author undertakes to restate in more 
compact form some of his fundamental positions, and at the same time 
to answer sundry objections of his critics. 

That a book on so forbidding a subject as the Nature of Being should 
so soon reach a second edition is in part no doubt a tribute to the excellent 
qualities which the book possesses — to the weight of the argument, and 
to the author's pleasing manner of presenting it — but also in part, I 
think, to the timeliness of the discussion. If there is one characteristic 
of recent philosophical discussions more striking than another it is the 
general reaction against idealism, the tendency to regard that philosophy 
as inevitably leading to subjectivism or nihilism, and as being funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the recognized methods and the accredited 
results of science. From many sides we hear the cry that the great 
desideratum is a new view which shall do justice alike to the demands of 
philosophical reflection and to the results of scientific investigation. In 
so far as the book before us would satisfy this end, it makes common cause 
with our modern realisms and anti-intellectualisms, or at least anti- 
absolutisms, but our author pays more respect to the historic tradition 
than most reactionary philosophers of the present day. He speaks with 
more respect of Berkeley, and feels himself called upon to answer Berke- 
ley's question as to "how it is possible to predicate anything of that which 
is other than consciousness." 

Since the publication of the first edition Professor Read has discovered 
that others, notably Professors Strong and Paulsen, had independently 
reached a similar view, that indeed his view had been in the world 
long enough to have been christened pampsychism, — s. misfortune, he 
adds, that could not have been foreseen and must be endured, though, 
we are assured, the view is not so bad as the abuses of its name might 
imply. 

Having reviewed the first edition at some length in this journal (Vol. 
XV, p. 324), I shall take the liberty of referring to that review for a 
completer account of the plan and contents of the book, and shall here 
confine myself to a consideration of its central doctrine in the light of the 
further discussions contained in the appendices. Professor Read holds 
that all philosophers are driven to a belief, tacit or confessed, in the 
thing-in-itself, although many philosophers endeavor to blind themselves 
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to this fact. Now the thing-in-itself is necessarily transcendent, i. e., 
it is not given in empirical reality, which is always phenomenal, i. e., is in 
consciousness. Empirical reality, however, is not on the same level with 
consciousness. In the latter, we directly know ultimate reality, but not 
the whole of reality. Again, while our bodies and the external world 
constitute a system of phenomena constructed in consciousness, we are 
none the less bound to refer them to a reality other than the consciousness 
in which they appear, and to suppose that they somehow represent that 
inaccessible reality, 'manifest' that reality in the consciousness in which 
they appear. From this position it might seem that the issue would be 
either agnosticism or an attempt to construct an objective, or absolute 
idealism. But Professor Read does not follow either of these paths. He 
argues for the hypothesis that consciousness is universally present in 
nature, or, as he also puts it, that reality is universally conscious. In 
reaching this view one is after all, he holds, but trying to build up a 
conceptual system of consciousness which will connect and complete the 
fragmentary contents of introspection, and is following the analogy of 
science as it constructs its conceptual world from the perceptual data of 
experience. At the same time, although reality is by this hypothesis 
universally conscious, its being cannot be fully expressed by conscious- 
ness, and as to the remainder of its being it is transcendent. Now the 
difficulty at once presents itself as to how any meaning whatever 
can be given to being in so far as it is transcendent. Professor Read 
frankly acknowledges the difficulty but thinks that we can transfer 
to this shadowy concept certain characteristics which are universally 
found in consciousness, and also, though with less certainty, certain 
universal relations of empirical reality. When, however, he under- 
took to put positive meaning into the concept of transcendent being 
in this way, it had seemed to the present reviewer that he was 
unwarrantably carrying over terms which acquire their whole signifi- 
cance in consciousness and in phenomena, and that it was not shown 
that, when the conditions of consciousness and of phenomena were left 
behind, these borrowed terms had any meaning.* In an appendix, in 
discussing this question. Professor Read, if I have caught his meaning, 
explains that transcendent being is not so transcendent as many of his 
phrases seem to imply. Consciousness, we discover, is not something 
that accompanies or is correlated with the changes in transcendent being, 
but is rather, and simply, the activity of that being itself. Transcendent 

' And If, and in so far as, the conditions of consciousness and of phenomena are 
supposed to hold of transcendent being, it would seem to lose its transcendent 
character. 
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being, however, is supposed to express its activity in two ways, directly 
in consciousness and indirectly by manifesting itself as phenomena. 
Consciousness, then, is supposed to be correlative with the activity of 
being that represents itself in consciousness as phenomena. I must con- 
fess that this is a tangle from which I can hardly extricate myself. 

The view bears on the surface a resemblance to that of Spinoza, except 
that for Spinoza's substance we have substituted the more colorless word 
being, or transcendent being, and for the two attributes we have the two 
activities of transcendent being, consciousness and phenomena. Being 
acts and is thereby consciousness; being at the same time acts and thereby 
manifests itself to other consciousness, as well as to itself, as phenomena. 
Is not the meaning of being exhausted in this double activity? Why then 
call it transcendent? Is not the meaning of any reality exhausted in the 
account of its behavior, and do we add anything when we say that it is 
that which behaves in such and such ways? The answer would seem to 
turn on the obvious reflection that the consciousness which is mine, or 
which I am, contains as part of its own contents phenomena which I am 
constrained (in order to fill up the gaps in empirical reality) to refer to 
activities other than my own consciousness. Although from one point 
of view the world is my oyster, I cannot make it intelligible without 
supposing that there are other oyster-worlds inaccessible to me, but whose 
owners have the power of irrupting into mine by proxy, so to speak, and 
indicating their presence in the realm of being and their right to recogni- 
tion, I, of course, also having the same privilege so far as they are con- 
cerned. One might suppose that the being which thus transcends my 
consciousness is simply other consciousness, and so indeed it is, but 
Professor Read thinks it must be more than this since "no one steadily 
regards consciousness as self -existent: attempts to do so end in verbal 
jugglery" (p. 366). This transcendent being is a name for the condition, 
ground, or cause, alike of the various consciousnesses and of their cor- 
relative manifestations as empirical reality to one another. But inasmuch 
as the category of cause gets its meaning for us, according to our author, 
wholly within empirical reality, being "exclusively a physical category," 
what right have we to carry it over to transcendent being? Confronted 
with this difficulty. Professor Read replies that " 'something equivalent 
to causation' may perhaps be predicated of Being considered as a condition 
of phenomena. If we assume a transcendent condition of phenomena, 
we may regard it on the same grounds as the condition of changes in 
phenomena, and of what are called the 'forces of Nature.' " This seems 
to me no answer, but rather an evasion of the difficulty. Nor is much 
light thrown by the further comment which Professor Read adds by 
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way of illustration: "Similarly, phenomena in space imply, on the same 
hypothesis, transcendent conditions equivalent to space" (p. 368). 

In fairness to Professor Read, he should be allowed to describe tran- 
scendent being in his own words, since any attempt to restate a view so 
puzzling is pretty sure to be misleading. Transcendent being, then, is a 
conscious thing "having also other characters" (p. 172). It is "some 
condition of a phenomenon which needs, for the actuality of that phe- 
nomenon, that the conditions of a perceptual consciousness should also 
be present" (p. 365). This notion is by itself necessarily empty; "it 
cannot be genuinely thought, because thought is a conscious process 
establishing relations between terms in consciousness." "Being is the 
condition of the world in abstraction from consciousness: consciousness 
is the condition of the World's being known or actualized, and of all 
Reality so far as knowable." Personal consciousness is "a function or 
activity, or (as it might be best to say) the actuality of that Being of 
which the body is the phenomenon. Again, as we have seen that con- 
sciousness is a continuum without beginning, and that it may be supposed 
to accompany in some degree all phenomena, I propose to attribute it to 
the Being of those phenomena. By that means we are able to think of the 
World as existing independently of us and before we existed, inasmuch as 
its consciousness can be thought of by its resemblance to our own. Con- 
sciousness is an everlasting continuum; it is an activity of something; it 
accompanies all phenomena, but cannot be dependent on them; so let 
us suppose that it is the activity of that which phenomena express. In 
the higher animals and ourselves we find phenomena organized in such a 
way that the. accompanying consciousness, correlatively organized, supplies 
the condition necessary to actualize Being in a World of experience" 
(pp. 366-7). 

These quotations will perhaps awaken in the reader the suspicion, which 
I think the work as a whole would confirm, that the concept of transcend- 
ent being is about as otiose as the Kantian thing-in-itself. It is invoked 
because consciousness cannot be regarded as self-existent. But since, 
by hypothesis, whatever other activities being may have, consciousness 
will always be one. Professor Read thinks that certain universal character- 
istics of consciousness may be ascribed to it. This would, however, not 
be true in so far as it is transcendent. As transcendent it remains a mere 
'that which.' We might as well call it x and be done with it. 

But waiving this difficulty, is it true that by attributing consciousness 
to the being of phenomena we are able to think of the world as existing 
independently of us and before we existed, because we are then able to 
think of its consciousness by its resemblance to our own? By what right 
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do we infer that the consciousness supposed to be correlative with the 
manifestation of being in inorganic matter resembles our own? Why 
may not all the characteristics of our consciousness be due to the higher 
organization of the activities of being which accompany the higher organi- 
zation of the correlative phenomena? Moreover, I suspect that the 
hard-headed scientist will think that this view chimes as ill with his method 
and results as the much-criticised idealism. For note what it means. 
Phenomena constitute for our author a world in consciousness, and this 
world "develops at the same rate that consciousness develops in the world. 
If there was no consciousness above that of an amoeba there could be no 
phenomenal world above an amoeba's comprehension" (p. 364). And why 
stop with the amoeba? Before any organic life existed there would be 
no world above the comprehension of inorganic matter — whatever that 
might mean. But when the scientist talks of those remote times he 
is talking of our phenomenal world, and at the same time telling us what 
happened then in the phenomenal world. 

I admit that the view has a certain fascination, — to trace consciousness 
back to petites perceptions, and even to more elementary and primitive 
activities, and to view it as evolving pari passu with the evolution of 
phenomena, — ^but I must confess that I find myself unable to carry it 
through. And although our author tells us that consciousness is not 
"on the same level" with phenomena, or empirical reality, I cannot but 
think that in this whole way of envisaging the development of conscious- 
ness he is putting them on the same level more than he is aware of. One 
source of difficulty seems to me to lie in the conception of consciousness 
as self-contained, so that to reach other consciousness one, must do so 
via the transcendent. True, I cannot feel another's feelings, or be con- 
scious of another's consciousness in the same way that I am of my own ; 
but sometimes (although perhaps not in the present instance) I can think 
another's thoughts. Consciousness, in other words, in being itself is al- 
ready beyond itself, the so-called transcendent is, here at least, the other 
pulse of the consciousness transcended. And this mutual implication of 
consciousness in other consciousness would seem to be assumed in the 
view of phenomena held by the plain or unsophisticated man (to whom 
Professor Read does not hesitate on occasion to appeal) and in so far to 
carry the weight of "social assent." For he surely takes it for granted 
that the phenomenal world is a common world; and if Professor Read 
should then tell him that phenomena are in consciousness, and that 
consciousness is individual, and that empirical reality is a common world 
only in the sense that it has for all a common ground in a condition of 
transcendent being, would he not properly reply that we make dates, 
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keep appointments, get together, not in this transcendent being, but in 
an identical phenomenal world ; and that if this world is in consciousness, 
the various consciousnesses must somehow, in spite of their seeming 
exclusiveness, interpenetrate, or overlap, even if they do not unite in a 
higher and common consciousness? But I fear this would lead in the 
direction of the much-condemned idealism. I am not sure that, had 
Professor Read made more of the concept of "generic consciousness," 
an idea thrown out but not developed, a way might have been found 
out of some of the difficulties which the theory seems to present, 
although I think again that this would lead toward a more idealistic 
view. 

A word about freedom. Professor Read's view admits of freedom in 
the Spinozistic sense but in no other. He tells us that we have more 
power over our character than over circumstances and yet, since by his 
own theory a man's body expresses his character, he can clearly have no 
more power over his character than he has over his body. Now it is 
one of Professor Read's fundamental tenets that consciousness, not having 
mass and energy, cannot effect changes in empirical reality. So when he 
tells us that the decision in any deliberate action depends upon a man's 
character and shows what kind of a man he is, he might quite as well 
have said that it depends upon his body and shows what kind of a body 
he has. The only answer that Professor Read can give is, that our 
desires, volitions, etc., are expressed in the body, but this only links the 
desires and volitions the more securely in the same chain of necessity that 
controls the body. I am, of course, well aware of the difficulties that 
beset any attempt to make freedom intelligible; and indeterminism is 
clearly not what the common man means by freedom. But I do not 
think that Professor Read is justified in assuming that the alternative is 
either indeterminism or the view which he presents. Here again I think 
the root difficulty lies in an inadequate conception of consciousness and 
of the ego, and in the sharp antithesis between consciousness and empirical 
reality, which cannot be consistently maintained. But this is a large 
question which we cannot discuss here. 

Professor Read's book is in my judgment the most consistent and 
thorough-going presentation which has yet been made of the pampsychist 
view, and I am well aware that the difficulties which I find in the doctrine 
may in a considerable measure be due to my misunderstanding of it. 
"Profound, O Vaccha, is the doctrine, recondite, and not to be easily 
comprehended by the simple-minded." 

Charles M. Bakeweix. 
Yale University. 



